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HatLowe i, Tuespay Mornine, Apnrit 18, 1837. 


Exposition of the Laws. 
Our readers, undoubtedly, are ready to ask, 
when do you begin to publish and expound the 








Its merry peal would ring thro’ the whole country, 
echoing and reechoing over hill and dale,uow swel- 
ling long and loud as it sweeps across the valley— 
now dying away in the distance and again bursting 
forth louder and louder as it neared the inn. But 
now, forsooth, we hear nothing of the kind. The 


'Stageman creeps in as still as if he was afraid he 


should disturb the slumbers of some tavern lub- 
ber as he sleeps on the bar-room ‘settle.’ We 
hope the custom has not wholly gone out of use. 
What say, Gentlemen Jehus, can’t you get up a 
tune now and then just to put us in mind of old 
times ? 

VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT.’ 

Pitts’ Grain Separater and Cleanser. 








| gle took its place. This was a real improvement.| iary in the wheat business and govern themselves 


accordingly. 

This machine will be exceedingly well adapted 
to the practice of the Southern and Western States 
where they are in the habit of threshing’ grain in 

the open air, as it can be done without the loss of 
‘a kernel. 





Important Improvement in Threshing and 
Cleansing Grain. 

An improvement in the mode of threshing and 
cleansing Grain has been effected by Messrs. J. A. 
and H. A. Pitts, of Winthrop, Maine, which we 
think exceeds any thing that we have heretofore 
seen or heard of. The improvement consists in 
adding apparatus of a simple kind to the common 
threshing machine whereby the straw is separated 





laws relating to town officers, &c., as you promis- | Every thing which shall facilitate the labor of) fom the grain and the grain winnowed from the 


| 


ed in your last prospectus ? Permit us to answer, | 


the Farmer and enable him to do more at a less 


chaff and foul seeds in a complete and expedi- 


—that we hope you will enable us to do it soon. | Szpense, we look upon as a valuable improve ment, | tious manner, all by one operation of the machine. 
We say enable, because you no doubt remember and never refrain from giving as early notice of it | We had the pleasure of witnessing the operation 


that one very important condition was, that we | 
should have subscribers enough to indemnify the 
expense. In order to accomplish it, we must be 
at no small additional expenditure, more especial- 
ly as we must employ a person * learned in the law,’ 
to collect, select and expound critically and accu- 
rately, and you are no doubt aware that such men 
do not labor for nothing, nor are law books, re- 
ports, and commentaries quite so cheap in the 
market as last year almanacs. We feel encour- 
aged however by the increase of our subscription 
list, and hope that it will continue until we shall 
feel warranted to commence the proposed under- 
taking. A person, well qualified for the task, has 
been engaged, and he waits only for the word of 
the Publisher to begin, and the Publisher waits 
only for the public to take hold with bim sufii- 
ciently strong to enable him to ‘go ahead.’ That 
there may be a fair trial of the experiment, Mr, 
Noyes, the Publisher, intends, as soon as the trav- 








elling will allow, to make the tour of the State, for 
the purpose of obtaining subscriptions, and of | 
settling with present patrons for former volumes. | 
It is desirable that all demands should be settled | 
to the beginning of the fifth volume, inasmuch as | 
there has been a new arrangement of business— 
the old company having been dissolved, and it be- 


ing necessary that their affairs should be adjusted. 





Stage Horns. 





What has become of the stage horn that used to | 
twang so loudly and merrily whenever the postman | 
came in sight of the village, making a glorious com- | 
pound of uncouth melody as its cadences mingled 
with the rattling of the wheels and tramp of horses, 
rousing the hostlers—the newsmongers—the boys 
and the loungers into momentary activity and bus- 
tle? Indeed, as grave a personage as ourself, used 
to listen to the solo with no small degree of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, and even the horses them- 
selves would cheer up,as the first note burst upon 
their ears, reminding them of the end of their 
stage—and the luxury of a straw bedding and lots 
of provender, It was an old custom, but in pro- 
cess of time the Horn was laid aside, and the Bu- 





to our readers as possible, that they may put them- 
selves in a way to profit by it, or at any rate, not 
remain in ignorance of it. 

In accordance with this practice we would ask 
the attention of our readers to the communication 
below, respecting a machine, invented by the 
Messrs. Pitts, of Winthrop, fot threshing, separa- 


D5? 
ting the grain from the straw and foul stuff, and 


winnowing it in a most clean ard perfect manner. 


The Inventors are favorably krown to the pub- 
lic by several important improvements which they 


: : “~ . | 
have made in machinery of different kinds. It 


will be recollected that a premium has been awar- 
ded them by the Kennebec Agricultural Society 
for their machine for threshing and cleansing grain. 
Since then they have been busily engaged in im- 
proving and perfecting their invention, until at 
length they have produced one which we think is 
all that can be asked for. The machine is made 
up of the thresher, which is of the usual form, 
—a belt so constructed as to separate the grain 
from the straw, and to pass the straw forward and 
throw it off of the machine,—a winnower or fan- 
ner, with its sieves of different degrees of fineness 
to separate foul seeds from the wheat,—a reser- 


voir for the cleaned grain, and another for the | 


light stuff or tailings—An apparatus is attached 
if desired, for returning the last into the winnower 
again for a second cleansing. 'The fan is so con- 
structed that the wind may be regulated so as to 
give any quantity, from a zephyr to a tornado. The 
machine is simple in its construction, and occupies 


a space about eight feet long, three and a half 


high and two wide, and the expense is probably 
from 60 to 75 dollars according to the style and 
finish. ‘This includes the threshing machine. 
Having seen the machine in operation, and ex- 
amined every part of it; and having critically 
watched every movemont with a view to detect 
any faults which might render jt unavailable, we 


are constrained to say that we could find nothing | 


which could lead us to doubt its utility, and we 
therefore embrace the opportunity to advise our 
friends of the facts, in order that they may be a- 
ware of the existence of so important an auxil- 





| of this machine on the 8th, It was propelled by 
one horse, 

The Grain was threshed perfectly clean, and 
winnowed or cleaned far better than we have ev- 
er seen it by any common hand winnowing ma- 
chine. No grain was found passing over with 
the straw, or scattered out from any part where it 
should not. We congratulate the Agricultural 
|community in having the prospect of so efficient 

‘an aid to the wheat or grain culture, and cherful- 
ly recommend it to the attention of the farmers of 
the United States as a valuable improvement, 
Bensamin STEVENS, 
M. B. Sears, 

A. 8. Ricumonpn, 
Wa. Henry Lorp, 
Sam’s Woop, Jr. 

Jos. A. Mercatr. 


Pe.tee Benson, Jr. 
Sam’t BensamMin, 
Pe.tee Barker, 
Daniev Carr, 
Davip STANLEY, 
G. A. Benson, 

The following remarks we copy from the Au- 
gusta Banner. Ht seems that we are not alone in 
the opinions which we have expressec in regard 
to the Messrs. Pitts’ Separater. 





Threshing, Separating and Winnowing Machine. 
—I was very much gratified while at Winthrop, in 
beholding the operations of a Machine bearing the 
above title. It is the invention of the Messrs, 
Pirrs of Winthrop, who are the Patentees, 
These gentlemen are well known as the inventors 
of several instruments, one of which is the Slone 
Cutter, which bids fair to be of much advantage 
in hewing stone. The Threshing, Separating and 
Winnowing Machine will probably be of as much 
real utility as any of their inventions. As yet, it 
has not been introduced finally to the public, but 
must claim the approbation of popular opinion, 
It performs with the utmost ease what by many 
has been considered an impossibility, completing 
effectually the different operations of threshing 
out the grain, separating it from the straw, and 
winnowing it from the chaff.—As such it is at 
once perceived, that it will not only be highly use- 
ful, but must be exceedingly valuable to farmers. 
Its intrinsic excellencies are its perfect simplicity, 
its great power, the great quantity of labor it per- 
forms in a limited period of time, and the yeloci- 
ty and thoroughness with which it prepares the 
grain for the operation of the mill, It combines 
every desirable prineipie for the purposes for 
which it is designed, and commends itself at once 
to the notice of grain growers. It can be moved 








either by horse power, water power or steam pow- 
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er. Further particulars will readily be furnished 


* on application to Capt. John A. Pitts, Winthrop, 
Me. D. J. M 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION 





Ss, 








Exports and Imports. 

Mr. Houmes:—No family, individual, or com- 
munity should live and not attend to their income 
and outgoes; for just as certain as their exports 
are more than their imports, they are going a-head, 
as we say, and vice versa. 

With this certain criterion in view, I wish to en- 

quire how we stand in the town where I live, 
which contains, say 2500 inhabitants. We import 
about twenty or thirty thousand dollars worth of 
goods, per annum, besides flour. -By goods | 
would not be understood to include scythes, hoes, 
shovels, forks, rakes, hollow-ware, combs, cards, 
&c., which probably amount to two or three thou- 
sand dollars more, which we purchase. Yes, we 
purchase our ox-yokes, and most of our harnesses 
for our horses, but also ax-handles, goad-sticks, 
and brooms. Now what do we export? An- 
swer, Shoes, and perhaps we take into reckoning 
Blacksmith work, such as shoeing horses, oxen, 
and making chains, as well as some other things 
commonly used on farms. We have no plow- 
maker, or scyth-establishment, nor in fact many 
other mechanics excepting shoemakers, tanners 
and blacksmiths. 

We export some wool, butter and stock of vari- 
ous kinds—potatoes—a little cheese and pork 
and some hay. May we not well enquire if the 
balance of trade is not largely against us? If so, 
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hinted at, but I like short stories the best, so here 
is an end of this yarn. G. C. W. 


OATS, POTATOES, &c. vs. WHEAT. 

Mr. Houimes:—If I find it more profitable to 
raise oats and potatoes for market than to grow 
wheat, why should I not have a premium for eve- 
ry barrel of flour 1 buy with the products of my 
farm? And why is it not as well for fartners to 
obtain their bread with the produce of their farms, 











wheat costs at least as much as ten bushels of po- 
| tatoes? There is another objection to raising 
| wheat here at present, and that is, we have few 


> mills (I don’t know of any) that make flour equal, 


to the New York mills, either in quality or quan- 
| tity. 
| You estimate that five bushels of wheat will 
make a barrel of flour. I never was so fortunate 
as to obtain it from five bushels, and I believe that 
‘it is more commonly the case that it requires six 
bushels than only five. We never can compete 
with the New-Yorkers in raising wheat, and our 
industry ought to be directed to some other chan- 
‘nel. I should be glad if we could raise our own 
bread, especially our flour, but I do not believe 
this will ever be, as there are but few farmers with- 
in the circle of my acquaintance who for ten 
years past have raised a supply of flour for their 
families. Let those who can raise wheat at a prof- 
| it do it, and those who cannot, turn their attention 
to some more profitable pursuit. G. C. W. 





BEES. 


Mr. Houmes :—Would it not be for the inter- 


as to grow their own bread when every bushel of 









| by reason of its compactness, requires a vastly 
greater force to penetrate its sides than the “ rush,” 
or even the cedar. And what is self-evident from 
this fact? ‘The compactness.of the woody fibre, 
undoubtedly. But let it be remembered that those 
fractures which we are accustomed to see in the 
oak, the cedar, and the rush falling before the 
mower’s scythe, are not the fractures simply of the 
sap vessels. The sap vessels, if I understand the 
subject aright, are exceedingly minute, so much 
so that single ones are scarcely ever to be distin- 
guished by the unassisted eye. If this be the fact, 
where is the self-evidence in the case of which my 
opponent so triumphantly speaks ? Certainly my 
opponent must have a curious eye to trace the sap 
along these little tubes and discover the first out- 
breaking of the subtle fluid from the channel in 
which nature makes it move. It is true, when a 
number of these are ruptured, as is undoubtedly 
the case when rust takes place in grain, and the 
sap concentrates, and ferments in some part of the 
leaves of stalks, it becomes visible to the eye, and 
may be self-evident—but this is only the effect of 
the main cause of the disease, as I understand the 
subject. 

But could this be proved to a demonstration, that 
the sap vessels of lofty trees were actually strong- 
er than those of grain plants, I have no where e- 
'ven intimated that an inferenee from such a fact 
could be admitted in this argument. 

Trees which require ages to perfect their growth, 
| 


| 


must of necessity have an essential difference in 
their organization ; and in view of this fact I have 
expressly confined the ground of argument, as far 


: . : raditaras Y ww. | a ™ > an 2 , =e e 4 . ‘ 
look out merchants and creditors; you must ex- | est of farmers to keep bees ? 2 would have said (as it respects vegetable life, to plants ; and not on- 
pect to meet with losses, but mostly from or by | more bees, but that would imply that they now Jy to plants, but wheat plants under the same cir- 
means of a useless article called Alcohol, and keep some. Now cannot you or some of your) ¢ymstances as to the existence of some causes 
which is not named above as an article of import. Correspondents furnish us with an essay on this which my oppenents “believe” produce rust. 
This probably costs us in time, trouble and ex-, subject, and learn us the best mode of taking care | Tis js fair ground, as I understand it; and if my 


pense, three or four thousand dollars more, not 
reckoning the time of the Shanty-keeper, whose | 
very business shows him to be thoughtless, to say | 
the least. Letall remember and buy no more | 
than their income will permit, and thus keep them- 
selves from beggary and the jail. A THrnKker. 





SEED STORES. 
Mr. Hoxtmes :—Does not the farming intrest re- | 
quire that there should be established in. our vil- | 
lages permanent seed stores, where the [armer 
may dispose of his ‘surplus revenue,’ of valuable | 
seeds, and where every farmer may, at seed time | 
be certain of finding such seeds of a good quality. 
I believe that 





as he may be disposed to cultivate ? 
many farmers are prevented from introducing | 
new varieties, of grains and roots, in consequence 

of not knowing where seed may be found. 

Now I want some good seed corn, some of the 
very best kind, for, notwithstanding the unfavora- 
ble seasons past, I think it may some time or oth- 
er be fashionable to raise corn again, and if I had 
some good seed I would try to raise some good 
corn. 

Again I believe that buckwheat might be made 
a valuable crop tor the farmer, but where can the 
seed be found? And how shall we go to work to 
raise it? Can youtell? Iam informed by those 
who have grown it that it is valuable for poultry 
and hogs, and I presume it is for sheep and neat 
stock. When growing, a field of buckwheat is 
considered valuable fo: bees, and the straw if cut 
in good season, may make good fodder. By the 
way, I do not know why we might not eat buck- 
wheat cakes ourselves, as wellas the New York- 


of them ? 


I am desirous of engaging in this | opponents will bring forta their “ solid arguments,” 
branch of business, but I do not know where a} and bring them to bear on this point, I shall be ex- 
hive of bees may be obtained ; and I should es- | ceedingly happy. My opponents will never be- 


teem ita favor if some one would make mea hive | wilder me or drive me from the field in any other 
of the most improved construction, and in ‘the | way. 


course of the present year furnish it with inhabit- I have also reasoned by analogy from animal 
ants, and publish a notice in the Maine Farmer, Oe A POF FR Na te equally explicit in de- 
of the best mode of management, and where they | fining the limits of the principles on which I bas- 
may be obtained, and I will try what can be done, | a td argument. I have opened asa correct prop- 
and let your readers know the result. I do not} sition, that “all the organs of animals, destined a 
know but that 1 am intruding on your patience, | secrete and hold the fluids, were copahle of being 


but these thoughts have been occupying my at-| ,- : 
ous pying my distended to a great extent; enough so to sustain 
tention for some time, and I send them to you to_ 


: ali the pressure which takes place under all the 
A Farmer. 


do with them as seeineth good. , : : ; 
5 | ordinary circumstances of their existence, and a 


THE WHEAT QUESTION.—-No. 8. | 

Mr. Houtmes :—There is nothing more unpleas- |It was incumbent on my opponents to disprove 
ant toa candid mind in managing: an important | this, or to cunfine themselves within its limits. To 
controversy than a perpetual dodging the ques- | meet this argument, | am met with an enquiry 
tion ; for it is obvious that if the main question is | founded on a. comparison between the short-leg- 
ged Otter, and the Bul!-dog or the Lion; as tho’, 
false premises, or from premises on facts, howev- | because the Otter-could net run so fastas the dog 
er true in themselves, yet for the definite purpose | and the lion, and live under such a degree of vio- 
for which they are introduced, entirely irrelevant, | lence as to destroy life, wasa case founded on the 
they only tend te perplex the reader without set- | principles assumed in my argument. I can dis- 
tling any thing. ‘That my opponents have done | cover nothing in the shortness of the otter’s legs, 
this, 1 shall attempt to show. or any other cause operating to render him easier 
Ist. “A third Man ” says, in reference to my ar- | to be destroyed, that touches the argument ; un- 
gument in which [state “ that no experitnent wor- | less that cause should appear to be founded in the 
thy of confidence has ever determined the com-| weakness of the vessels containing the fluids of 
parative strength of*the sap vessels of different the animal under the circumstances of its exist- 
plants,”—* if 1 infer that a rush is more easily ence which I have mentioned, could be rationally 
fractured from pressure either externally or inter- inferred from it. What is there in the case of an 
nally, than a hard-hack or oak, it is. all Moon-/ animal, shot with a musket, beaten with a club, or 
shine!!! I say instead of its being moonshine, | torn by the fangs of the bull dog and the lion, co- 
it is self-evident.” Bat how is it self-evident ? I! incident with my statement of the ground of the: 





surplus sufficient to resist some degree of violence.” 


evaded, no matter how, or inferences drawn from 





I might spin out an essay on each subject here 





know full well the lofty oak, the growth. of ages, ' argumeut ? 





-—— — ae 
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«“ A third Man” seems to intimate that by what |etables they chiefly cultivated for this purpose | 
I said about moonshine, &c. I am trying to preju- | Were lucerne, sainforn, trefoils of most denomin- 


oe sputa. | ations, sweet fenu-greek, (T'rigonelle,) buck and 
dice, or may prejudice some to lessen the reputa leow wheat, (Melampyrum pratense,) field turnips 


tion of those I write against. But, Sir, this gen- | and spurry, (Sper gula,) by them called marian- 
tleman will do well to remember that I did not’ grass. et 
commence the attack. It is true in the first in-| The political secret ef Flemish Husbandry was, 


- ; the letting farms on improvement. Add to thi 
; at me. At the) ; prove ° Oo this, 
stance it was not directly aimed ‘they discovered eight or 10 new sorts of manures, | 


106th page of the 4th volume of the Maine Far-\ Tj,ey were the first among the moderns who plow- 
mer we find a correspondent comes forward and _ ed in living crops, for the sake of fertilizing the 


) ” = ° " at . . 
makes an indiscriminate attack upon all those who | - a au confined their Ree night in large 
, } ; |sheds builton purpose, whose floor was covered 
especting smutin wheat, |“. ? ; 
do not believe as he does respecting ’ with sand, or earth &c., which the shepherd cart- 


representing their views and opinions as all) oq away every morning to the compost dung hill. 
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a scoop or rather a kind of bow! with a long han- 
dle, spreads the manure so as to cover a certain 
space ; and thus by preserving the intervals cor- 
rectly, they can precisely guage the quantity for a 
given extent of surface. For the flax crop, they 
ace profuse, and of this liquid mixture, in this 

of the country, they usually allow at the rate ef. 


2480 gallons, beer measure, to the English acreé 
bles the Flemish markets ate, 


With culinary vegeta ' 
abundantly supplied. Most of these are grown by 
the small farmers and are of excellent quality. ‘To 
every cottage in Flauders a garden of some de- 
scription is attached ; and according to the means, 
the leisure, and the skill of the possessor, is ren- 
dered more or less productive. 


are, frequent digging, careful weeding, ample ma- 


“ quackery,” that is, moonshine. And ashe made | Such was the chief mystery of the Flemish hus- | The general principles of management with all 


. { “J 
some remarks which had some bearing on some | bay: ” f Pye. bs oe 
=e ; rine cisterns are formed in the fields, to receive | 
» vlew ied, simply to guard against a | tote ve | 
of my views I rep! Atititidiaae gains’ ©) purchased liquid manure; but for that made in, 
misunderstanding of the same. From chis orig- 





nuring, and immediate succession, The rotation 
depends on circumstances, The chief vegetables 


the farm yard, generally in the yard, or under the | in common use are parsnip, carrot, turnip, Scorzo- 


inated the whole fuss. istables. In the latter case, the urine is conducted _hera, savory, jettechou, cabbage, (Brussels sprouts) 


I am conscious, however, such remarks can | from each stall to a common grating, through | 


onions, leeks, peas, beans, and all kinds of salad- 
ing, with another vegetable called feve harvcol, a 


. . . ! iT ; ( Ss o 5 e ° . oe 
have little weight with readers of real sense ;| Which it descends into the vault; from thence it is | 


whether we say quackery er moonshine ; or “ bugs 


taken up by a pump. In the best regulated farm- 
| eries there is a partition in the cistern, with a valve 


| 


chosing to roll themselves in a bed of ashes ;” vie admit the contents ot the first space into the’ 


tella * Bobby O’Blink” story. All I wish is to 
get the attention of the public fixed on the argu- 
ment; and asI hate to be in debt, I have endeav- 
ored to pay them their just due, and in their own 


current coins, 
People of my age ought, I know, to set a good 


example; and for the future, having, as I think, 


fully discharged old debts, I sha!l take no further } 


notice of any thing written on this subject, fur- 
ther than to keep the argument in a straight 
line; and here I can tell my opponents they will 
always find me wide awake. 

I have also another object in view, aside from 
the importance of the subject in its bearing on the 
culture of grain, in continuing the discussion of 
this question ; this object is, I wish to learn the 
young readers of the Farmer to think for them- 
selves, and to acquire a habit of investigation and 
sifting out argument. For this purpose 1 have 
followed my opponents to a greater length than I 
otherwise should have done. J. H. J. 





Indian Corn. 
Frienpn Houtmes:—I would advise farmers not 


to be afraid to plant corn the ensuing season, if 


the spring at planting time should appear favora- | 


ble for that crop. Although for several years past 
it has been an uncertain crop, yet I wonld have 
the farmers of Maine remember the series of cold 
seasons from A. D. 1812to 1816, when the gen- 
eral cry prevailed, that it was unsafe to plant corn. 
—There was very little corn planted in 1817, but 
whai corn was planted did well; and for about 10 
or 12 years after that period we had a series of 
good corn seasons ; and if there isany thing in cyc- 
les, 1 would have my brother farmers not despond 
but planta suitable proportion of Indian corn, not- 


withstanding I am a great friend to the increas of 
the wheat culture. A LOVER OF HASTY PUDDING. 
3d. Mo. 1837. 





Characteristics of Flemish Husbandry. 

To make a farm resemble a garden as nearly as 
possible, was their principal idea of husbandry. 
Such an excellent principle, at first setting out, 
led them, of course to undertake the culture of 
small estates only, which they kept free from 
weeds, continually turning the ground and manur- 
ing it} plentifully and judiciously. Having thus 
bro’t the soil to ajust degree of cleanliness, health 
and sweetness, they ventured chiefly upon the 


second, to be preserved there free, from the more 
recent acquisition, age adding considerably to its 
efficacy. ‘This species of manure is relied on be- 
yond any other, upon all the light soils throughout 
Flanders, and even upon the strong lands, (origin- 
ally so rich as to preclude the necessity of manure) 
is now coming into greatesteem, being considered 
applicable to most crops and toall the varieties of 
soils, 

Fallows, according to Sir John Sinclair, are in 
a great measure abolished, even on strong land ; 





/expense of cultivation on the crops raised in the 
course of a rotation, necessarily diminished ; and 
by the great profit they derive from their flax and 
-rape, or coleseed, they can afford to sell their 
crops ata low rate, Notwithstanding this asser- 


tion of Sir John, it will be found that a fallow en- 





ders. 

Flaz is cultivated with the utmost care. The 
field intended for this crop, after two or three 
plowingsand harrowings, is again ‘plowed, com- 
mencing in the centre and plowed round and 
round to the circumference, so as to leave it with- 
outany furrow. The heavy roller is drawn a- 
cross the plowing by three horses; the liquid ma- 





jand when well harrowed in, by eight or nine stro- 
'kes with the harrow, the seed is sown, which is al- 
| so harrowed in by a light harrow with wooden pins, 
of less than three inches; and the surface to con- 
clude the operation, is again carefully rolled. 


Nothing can exceed the smoothness and culti- 


ed. 


manure, and consists of the urine of cattle in 
which rape cake has been desolved, and in which 
the vidanges conveyed from the privies of tie ad- 
joining towns and villages, have been blended. 
| This manure is gradually co!lected in subterrane- 





4 
| ous vaults of brick work, at the verge of the farm | 


large species of French bean, which has a place 
in the field or garden of almost every farmer ; and 
being sliced down, pod and seed, is made a chief 
ingredient in all farm-house cookery. 


| 
| The treatmeut of asparagus here, aud generally 


| 
| 


in Flanders, differs considerably from our meth- 
od: in forming their beds they are not by any 
means particular as to the very deep trenching, or 
a profusion of manure, nor, as they grow up, do 


they cover the beds with litter for the winter, nor 


fork and dress them in the spring ; in the furrows 


they form a rich and mellow compost of earth and 
dung, with which before winter sets in, they 


by means of which, produce is increased, and the | 


ters into the rotation on all the clayey soils of Flan- | 


dress up their beds to the height of nearly 
eighteen inches from the level of their crowns, 
and without any further operation, (except supply- 
ing the furrows again for the ensuing year,) as 
‘soon as the buds appear, they cut them 9 inches 
under the surface ; by which means, having just 
reached the light, the whole of the stock is blanch- 
ed and tender. ; 

Every substance that constitutes or is convertible 
| to manure is sought after with avidity, which ac- 
| counts tor the extreme cleanliness of the Flemish 
‘towns and pavements, hourly resorted to with 


’ 
brooms and barrows, as a source of profit. Even , 


the chips which accumulate in the formation of 
shoes worn by the peasantry, are made to consti- 
‘tute a part of the compost dung heap; and trees 
_are frequently cultivated in barren lands, merely 


nure is then spread equally over the entire surface | to remain till their deciduous leaves shall in the 


‘course of time, have formed an artificial surface 
for the purpose of cultivation, The manures in 
general use are— 

The farm-yard dung, which is a mixture of ev- 
ery matter that the farm yard produces, formed in- 
‘to a compost which consists of dung afd litter 


vated appearance of fields thus accurately prepar- | from the stables, chaff, sweepings, straw, sludge, 


and rubbish, all collected into a hollow part of the 


The manure universally used for the flax crop | yard, so prepared as to prevent the juices from being 
demands particular notice. It is termed Jiquid | wasted ; and the value of this, by the cart load of 


1500 Ibs. of Ghent, is estimated at five franes. 

| The dung of sheep, pigeons or poultry, by the 
cart load, five frances and a half. 

| Sweepings of the streets and roads, same quanti- 
ty, three franes, 

Ashes of peat, and wood mixed, same quantity, 


}next to the main road. Those receptacles are eight francs. 


generally forty feet long by fourteen wide and se- 
ven or eight feet deep ; and in some cases are con- 
trived with the crown of the arch so much below 


through which the manure is received from the 
cart by means of a shoot or trough, and at one end 


carts or tonneaus. 





a voile, closed at the corners by running strings, 


Privy manure, and urine, same quantity, seven 
franes, 
Lime, same quantity, twenty-four francs. 


the surface of the ground, as to admit the plough | Gypsum, sea mud, and the sediments of canals, 


to work over it; An aperture is left in the side, ) have been all tried experimentally, and with fair 


| results; but the two former have been merely tried ; 
the latter is used successfully in the vicinity of 


an opening is left to bring it up again, by means of Burges. 
a temporary pump which delivers it either into | 


Bone manure was altogether unknown in Flan- 
| ders, but at the suggestion of Radchiff, is now 


The liquid is carried to the field in sheets or bar- | under experiment in that country.—Encyclopedia 
rels, according to the distance. Where the cart of Agriculture. 
plies, the manure is carried in a great sheet called | 





GENERAL Murwvat Fire Insurance Company. 


and secured to the four uprights of the carts; two| At the annual meeting of the General Mutual Fire 


culture of the more delicate grasses, as the surest /men standing one on each side of the cart, scatter | Insurance Company, holden at Hallowell 12th inst. 
it with hollow shovels upon the rolled ground ; or | Benj. Wales, Williams Emmons, Andrew Marsters, 
small scale, without the expense of keeping ma- | where the tonneaous are made use of, each is car- | Samuel Wells, A. B. Morton, T. B. Brooks, and R. 
| ried by two men with poles, and set down at equal .G. Lincoln were chosen Directors for the ensuing 
| intervals across the field, in the line of the rolling. year. 


means of acquiring wealth in husbandry, upon a 


ny draught horses or servants. After afew years 
experience, they soon found that ten acres of the 
best vegetables for feeding cattle, properly cultiva- 


ted, would maintain a larger stock of grazing ani- | men who deposite the loaded ones. to bring back 
mals, than forty acres of farm grass: and the veg- | the others empty. One man to each vessel, with 


There are two sets of vessels, which enable the | 


At a meeting of the Directors held the same day, 
| Benj. Wales was choseu President, and R. G. Lin- 
| coln Secretary and Treasurer.—Chronicle. 
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MAINE FARMER 


i | 











Agricultural. 


Arable Soils. 


|lime, clay and sand, should be mixed in order to | of rye, 63 21 16 
_|produce the best soils for cultivation. Where of potatoes, 4 66 3 
‘this is well understood, a following out of the of red clover, 37 33 30 


principles here laid down in bringing the soil by a| | These facts in relation to soils and their produc- 


A knowledge of the earths that enter into the proper mixture of these earths, to a right propor- | tions are of great consequence to the farmer, and 


composition and most modify the soils he cultiva- tion, will ensure a quality of earth of the best and 
tes, is necessary to every farmer; as such knowl-| most valuable kind. If either of these earths ex- 


edge greatly facilitates its proper management 


both in the crop to be raised, the manure to be paratively poor, and its power of vegetation les- | 
applied, and the time of its application, «ortun- sened, 
ately for the farmer, the kinds of earth that forms| or instance, land is found to contain too much 


the best soils for cultivation are few in number 
three being sufficient for every valuable purpose 


if borne in mind, would not only greatly assist the 
mos purchaser of farms in making good selections, 
, ist in too great proportions, the Jand will be com- | but also materially aid the cultivator in ameliora- 
ting and improving such lands as are already sub- 
| Jected to culture. Nothing is scarcely more easy 
_than to ascertain whether sand or clay o1 lime pre- 
, calcareous matter,(a very rare fault however by | ponderates in a soil ; and whether the circumstan- 
, the way,) the difficulty can be remedied most ef- | ces of strata and position are such that the in- 





and more being frequently found injurious rather | fectually by an application of argillaceous or clay- | crease or diminution of one or the other may be 


than beneficial to the purposes of the agriculturist 





. ey marl, a substance principally composed of clay | confidently expected by the operations of time or 


These three earths are, Siler, which is the basis of and sand, Land which contains too much Silex | the process of cultivation. 
all sand, and is found pure in rock chrystal ; Lime, | will be benefitted by the application of calcareous} The analysis of soils has hitherto made little 


which is the basis of all the limestone rocks, mar- | marl, or marl composed of lime, clay, and sand ; 
bles, and gypsum, and is found nearly pure in while soils in which clay predominates, need the 





progress in this country, and farmers in general 
know little of the soil they cultivate, and the rea- 


Iceland spar and the primitive marble ; and lu- addition of sand and gravel; if calcareous grave! | sons why some are fertile and the others sterile, 


mine,which is the base of all clayey soils, andthe orsaud so much the better, Insoils where but 
great varicty of clay rocks, and is found nearly one of these earths is present there can be but lit- 
pure in the best specimens of the alum of com- te or no vegetation, and their fertility increases 


merce, 


Of these three substances, soils devoted to agri-| In an urable soil it is necessary, whatever may 


culture are nearly always formed, though they 


when in general appearance they are much the 
same. We think we are justified in expecting 
‘much, on this part of chemical agriculture, from 
| the contemplated survey of the state, as it isone 


! ! , y which ean searcely fail to claim the attention of 
be its constituents, that it should not be too fine. | the scientific men to whom the survey is confided. 


exactly in proportion <o their proper mixture. 





exist in very different proportions, and are always 1n the language of Chaptal, good soils, “ have a | The farmer cannot too thoroughly understand the 


more or less mingled with decomposed animal or 
vegetable matter. Vegetation will indeed take 
place in either of these substances, if water aud 
the proper degree of warmth be present, but it 


will be very feeble and inefficient. On the con-| 


trary, when combined in proper proportions, and 


the necessary quantity of decayed animal or veg- | 


etable matter be present, the growth of plants will 
be vigorous, and their perfection, if not obstructed 
by other causes, certain. 

To ascertain the proper proportion of silica, 
lime and alumnia, that should be united to form 
the best soils, chemists have very naturally resort- 
ed to an analysis of the earth from those sections 
ot the world, and those particular places most cel- 
ebrated for the quantity and quality of their 
products. These examintions have been made 
by different individuals, but the general results a- 
gree so nearly, as to inspire much greater confi- 
dence in'their accuracy, than if they were discor- 
dant and contradictory. ‘To show the composi- 
tion of some of the best arable soils, the quantity 
of sand, lime and clay, as well as the nature of 
the other substances combined in such lands, we 
have selected some instances of analysis, from the 
best authorities on the subject. 

Bergmann found that one of the most fertile, 
soils in Sweden contained in 100 parts— 

Coarse Silex, 30 parts. 

Silica, 26 
Alumina, 14 | 
Carbonate of lime, 30 | 
Ina specimen analyzed by Giobert of Turin, | 
these three earths were in the following propor- | 
tions: 


| 





Silica, 77 to 79 
Alumina, 9—14 
Line, 5— 12 


An excellent soil for wheat in the county of 


constant tendency to become pulverized, and at| nature of the soil he cultivates, and any meas- 
length by frequent tilling, by the action of salts, ures which shall facilitate the acquisition of the 
manures, and frosts, they are reduced to so fine a | desirea knowledge, should be hailed with general 
| powder, as to cease to be productive. Rain fall- | satisfaction.— Genesee Farmer. 
lug upon ground in this impalpable state renders it | 
perfect mud, which, when exposed to heat, be- | Salubrity and Insalubrity of Situations. 
comes so hard, that the air cannot penetrate it, nor! We are persuaded that very few persons are a- 
the tender fibres of plants force their way into it;”| ware of the superior degree of healthfuluess of 
and Davy has observed that all soils composed of an elevated open situation, exposed to the south 
_hineteen-twentietlis of impalpable matter, are | rather than the north, and on a dry and, if possible 
completely barren. Barnyard manure wiill correct | calcareous soi!. Few of us are aware, also, of the 
| this state of things only for a short time ; the com- | superior dryness produced in the floor and the 
_plete remedy is the application of sand and grav-| walis of ordinary houses, by raising the lowest 
'el, Which restores it to fertility. living-floor 3 or 4 feet, above the surrounding sur- 
| Soils are the most liable to become dry and | face. In laborer’s cottages this is of the very last 
hard in which alumina predominates ; and as a! importance, as we shall show ona future occas- 
considerable part of Western New York is based jon. We shall, in the mean time, extract some 
on clay slate, which when uncovered to the air, | notices on the subject from Dr. M’Culloch, and 
_and exposed to the action of rain and frost, speed- | from what we consider the most useful review of 
ily falls to powder, of which the base is alumina, | his book that has yet appeared, in the «American 
there is a continual tendency in such soils to de-| Quarterly Review, No. viii, for December, 1828. 
, crease in fertility, a tendency which the applica- “ Malaria (bad air ) miasma (miaino, to iafect,) or 
tion of manure alone is not able to counteract.) marsh exhalation, is something which originates 
| Here the remedy is plain, and the addition of a| in swampy, marshy, moist ground, wherein vege- 
| proper quantity of sand would be an effectual bar- | tables, having grown, die, and putrefy. Vegeta- 
| rier to consolidation. It is to this tendency in al- | bles that die, and are dried up by the heat ina dry 
/ umivous soils to consolidate, that we so frequently 'place. Nor do we find itin places bare of vegeta- 
hear farmers who cultivate lands incliuing to clay, | tion, unless vegetable matter, liable, to putrefy be 
complain that their wheat freezes out much more found there accidentally, or brought there pur- 
than it formerly did. Lands in which silicious or | posely. Nor do we find this miasmatous air pre- 
calcareous matter abounds, rarely suffer in this) valent in the winter season: the months of July, 
way, as where these substances exist sand and | August, and September, including in warm clim- 
gravel are in sufficient quantities to prevent con- | ates, one half of October, are the seasons when 
solidation. If such soils suffer, it is from the want | this pestilence chiefly prevails. But it has been 
of alumina, which leaves therm too porous to re- | observed that places producing remittent fevers in 
tain moisture, or derive the full benefit of manures. | the fal! are liable to produce intermittents in 
Where earth is composed of elay and fine sand | springs. Places completely covered with water 
if the for mer amounts to one half or more, it is fit) do not produce malaria, although the margins of 
for brick or earthern ware, but not for cultivation ;| such places do. This poison is now usually sup- 


| 














Middlesex, England, gave the following propor- | and where the alumina amounts to one fortieth posed to bea gas, acting by its chemical proper- 
tions of these principal earths, finely divided : /partina hundred, it has the effect of rendering ties ; by others, it is presumed to be an axhalation, 


Carbonate of line, 28 | the soil so sterile as to be unfit for agriculture. A effluvium, or odor; the ancient opinion, at present 
47): no inde sanhnoew af nmeiaaiiee tenon a : ; ‘ : , 

Silica, + 32 _ great variety of experiments were made by Tillet not considered as worth investigation, is, tat the 
Alumina, 28 | of Paris, in the formation of atificia! soils, and he | deleterious quality of the air impregnated with it, 


Animal and vegetable matter, 11 | found that the alumina if it greatly exceeded the | is owing toanimalcula, Malaria, according to Dr. 


Count Chaptal analyzed a very fertile alluvion | 
on the Loire, 375 miles from its source, and found | 
it composed of— 


Silicious gravel, 32 
Ca!careous gravel, il 
Silica, 10 
Carbonate of lime, 19 
Alumina, 21 
Vegetable remains, 7 


A specimen of soil from Touraine, cclebrated | experiments of Bergmann and Ruckert; and what | ously calculated from ferty to fifty years. 


for the production of hemp, gave of— 


Coarse gravel, 49 
Sarbonate of lime, 25 
Silica, 17 
Alumina, 16 


other ingredients liad avery unfavorable effect. | M’Culloch, isthe source of more than hali the dis- 
The most fertile mixture produced was composed | eases to which the human race is subject, and of 
of sand or silica 46 parts, alumina 16 parts, and| more than half the mortality which depopulates 
carbonate of lime 37 parts. mankind. Jt seems to be the angel of desiruction 
It would be no more than reasonable to expect} ordained to maintain the necessary proportion be- 
that these three earths,so essential to the productive- | tween population and the means of subsistence, 
ness of soils, should enter largely into the forma- | It detracts one half from the value of life in Hol- 
tion of vegetables grown upon them, That such | land ; and at leastas much, and probably more, in 
is the fact has been abundantly proved by the! Italy. The chances of life in England are vari- 
Ib ma- 

is more curious still, these substances are found | ny parts of Holland they are not-more than about 
with few exceptions in about the same proportions | twenty-five. In many places of France they are 





in which they exist in the best natural soils. In| reduced by malaria to twenty and eighteen years. 
the analysis of different plants and seeds by these ‘Sicily and Sardinia, and much of Greece, are 
chemists, it wasfound that one hundred parts of} similarly affected. Lincolnshire, Essex, Cam- 


In nearly all cultivated soils in good tilth, the | ashes, made from the following substances, well | bridgeshire, and the North Riding of Yorkshire 


uantity of animal and vegetable matter is nearly | leached, and consequent!y freed from all their 
the same, or about one tenth of the whole. ‘These | salts and soluble matter, yielded in 


examples, and a great number of examinations of 
soils by Davy, Bergmann, and Chaptal, show a- 
bout the same result, exhibit conclusively the pro- 
portions in which these three principal earths, of 








are known seats of this pestilence in England. 
J Olives Cromwell died of it; and, although we are 
Silica, Lime, Alumina. | become much better acquainted with its effects 





Ashes of wheat, 48 37 15 and its habits than tormerly,. great ignorance still 
of oats, 68 26 6 prevails, even in England, on this interesting sub- 
of barley, 69 16 15 ject. People are not yet aware of the many situ-. 
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ations pregnant with latent disease, where danger 
is suspected ; nor are they aware of the anomal- 
ous forms of indistinct, but painful suffering, attri- 
butable to this cause where the absence of inter- 


mittent or remittent diseases induces & aangerous 


confidence and security. Dr, M’Colloch is inclin- 


ed to ascribe! to this cause the following list of 
disorders ; Yellow, remittent, intermittent, and_ 
nervous fever; dysentery, diarrhea, cholera, vis- | 
ceral obstructions ; dropsy, edema, obstructions 


of the liver and spleen, neuralgia, and, in particu- 
lar, that form of it,the tic douloureux, to which 
we would be stronglf inclined to add the dengue 


|pelled with great velocity by some indefatigable 
physical power. What his judgment so clearly 
led him to perceive, his energy of will enabled 
him to realize with such rapidity and success, as 
would have done honor to the most influential indi- 
, viduals, but were truly wonderful in that obscure 


| In my recent tour, ontinued during several 


‘months, through the manufacturing distriats, I have 
/seen tens of thowsands of old, young, and mid- 
| dle aged of both sexes, many of them too feeble to 
| get their daily bread by any of the former modes 
(of industry, earning abundant food, raiment, and 


and indigent artisan. The main difficulty did not, | domestic accommodation, without perspiring at a 


a proper self-acting mechanism for drawing out and 
‘twisting cotton into a continuous thread, as in the 

distribution of the different members of the appar- 
| atus into one co-operative body, in impelling each 
organ with its appropriate delicacy and speed, 


to my apprehension, lie so much in the invention of 


| single pore, screened meanwhile from the summer's 


sun and the winter’s frost, in apartments more ai 

and salubrious than those of the metropolis, <in 
which our legislative and fashionable aristocracies 
assemble, In those spacious halls the benignant 
power of steam summons around him his myriads 


of the Havanna and Chaleston, scrofula, and goi- | and above all, in training human beings to renounce | of willing menials, and assigns to each the regula- 
tre ; hebetude of intellect, and general lastitude ; | their desultory habits of work, and to identify them- ; ted task, substituting for painful muscular effort on 
a Beotian diathesis; rickets, hernia, fheumatism, selves with the unvarying regularity of the com-| their part, the energies of his own gigantic arm, 
sciatica, toothache, asthma, peripneumony, dys-| plex automaton. To devise and administer a suc- | and demanding in return only attention to correct 
pepsia, palsy, phthisis, chlorosis, are doubtiul ; not | cessful code of factory discipline, suited to the ne- | such little aberrations as casually occur in his 
that these disorders, or any of them, do not, in ma- | cessities of factory diligence, was the Herculean ; workmanship. The gentle docility of this moving 


ny cases, orginate in other causes ; but that they 
are, in many cases, fairly ascribable to the effects | 


of malaria or miasma.—Loudon’s Gardener’s Mag. 








MECHANECS, 








General View of Manufacturing Industry. 
(CONTINUED.) 
The term Factory, in technology, designates the 


combined operation of many orders of work-peo- | 
ple, adult and young, in tending with assiduous | 





enterprise, the neble achievement of Arkwright.— 
Even at the present day, when the system is per- 
fectly organized, and its labor lightened to the ut- 
most, it is found nearly impossible to convert per- 
‘sons passed the age of puberity, whether drawn 
‘from rural or from handicraft occupations, into use- 
ful factory hands. After struggling for a while to 
conquer their listless or restive habits, they re- 
nounce the employment spontaneously, or are dis- 
missed by overlookers on account of inattention. 
If the factory Briareus could have been created 


force qualifies it for impelling the tiny bobbins of 
the lace machine with a precision and speed inim- 
|itable by the most dexterous hands, directed by the 
sharpest eyes. Hence, under its auspices, and in 
|Arkwright’s polity, magnificent edifices, sur- 
| passing far in number, value, usefulness, and inge- 
‘nuity of construction, the boasted monuments of 
Asiatic, Egyptian, and Roman despotism, have with- 
in the short period of fifty years, risen up in this 
| kingdom, to show to what extent, capital, industry, 
and science, may augment the resources of a state, 


skill a system of productive machines continuously | by mechanical genius alone, it should have come | while they ameliorate the condition of its citizens, 
impelled by a central power. This definition in- | into being thirty years sooner; for upwards of nine- | Such is the factory system, replete with prodigies 
cludes such organizations as cotton-mills, flax-mills,|ty years have now elapsed since John Wyatt of | in mechanics and political economy, which promi- 
silk-mills, woolen-mills, and certain engineering | Birmingham, not only invented the series of | ses, in its future growth, to become the great min- 


works ; but it excludes those in which the machan- | fluted rollers, (the spinning fingers usually aseribed 
isms do not form a connected series, nor are de- | to Arkwright,) but obtained a patent for the inven- 
pendent on one prime mover. Of the latter class,|tion, and erected “a spinning engine without 


examples occur in iron-works, dye-works, soap- | hands” in his native town. The details of this re- 


works, brass-foundries, &c. Some authors, indeed | markable circumstance, recently snatched from ob- 
have comprehended under the title factory, all ex- | livion, will be given in our treatise on the cotton 
tensive establishments wherein a number of people | manufactures. Wyatt was a man of good educa- 
co-operate towards a common purpose of art; and tion, in a respectable walk of life, much esteemed 
would therefore rank breweries, distilleries as well | by his superiors, and therefore favorably placed, in 
as the workshops of carpenters, turners, coopers,|a mechanical point of view, for maturing his ad- 
&c. under the factory system. But I conceive that | mirable scheme. But he was of a gentle and pas- 
this title, in its strictest sense, involves the idea of| sive spirit, little qualified to cope with the hard- 
a vast automaton, composed of varions mechanical | ships of a new manufacturing enterprize. It re- 
and intellectual organs, acting in uninterrupted | quired in fact, a man of Napoleon nerve and ambi- 
concert for the production of a common object, all) tion, to subdue the refractory tempers of work- 
of them being subordinated to a self regulated mo- | people accustomed to irregular paroxysms of dili- 
ving force. If the marshalling of human beings | gence, and to urge on his multifarious and intri- 
in systematic order for the execution of any tech- | cate constructions in the face of prejudice, passion, 
nical enterprise were allowed to constitute a facto-|and envy. Such was Arkwright, who, suffering 
ry, this term might embrace every department of | nothing to stay or turn aside his progress arrived 
civil and military engineering ; a latitude of appli-| gloriously at the goal, and has forever affixed his 
cation quite inadmissable, name to a great era in the annals of mankind, an 





In its precise application, the factory system is|era which has laid open unbounded prospects of 


of recent origin, and may claim England for its | wealth and comfort to the industrious, however 
birth-place. ‘The mills. for throwing silk, or mak- | much they may have been occasionally clouded by 
ing organzine, which were mounted centuries ago | ignorance and folly. 

in several of the Italian states, and furtively trans- | Prior to this period, manufactures were every- 
ferred to this country by Sir Thomas Lombe in | where feeble and fluctuating in their developement ; 


ister of civilizatiou to the terraqueous globe, ena- 
bling this country, as its heart, to diffuse along with 
its commerce, the lifo-blood of science and relig- 
ion to myriads of people still lying “in the region 
-and shadow of death.” 
| When Adams Smith wrote his immortal elements 
of economics, automatic machinery being hardly 
known, he was properly led to regard the division 
of labor as the grand principle of manufacturing 
improvement; and he showed, in the example of 
_pin-making, how each handicraftsman, being there- 
by enabled to perfect himself by practice in one 
| point, became a quicker and cheaper workman. In 
each branch of manufacture he saw that some parts 
| were, on that principle, of easy execution, like the 
cutting of pin wires into uniform lengths, and some 
| were comparatively difficult, like the formation and 
fixation of their heads; and therefore he concluded 
that to each a workman of appropriate value and 
‘cost was naturally assigned. ‘This appropriation 
forms the very essence of the division of labor, 
and has been constantly made since the origin of 
society. The ploughman, with powerful hand and 
skilful eye, has been always hired at high wages to 
| form the furrow, and the ploughhoy at low wages to 
lead the team. But what was in Dr. Smith’s time 
(a topic of useful illustration, cannot now be used 


without risk of misleading the public mind as to 


1718, contained indeed certain elements of a fac-| shooting forth luxuriantly for a season, and again | the right principle of manufacturing industry. In 


tory, and probably suggested some hints of those 
grander and more complex combinations of self- 


acting, machines, which were first embodied half! 


a century later in our cotton mannfacture by Rich- 
ard Arkwright, assisted by gentlemen of Derby, 
well acquainted with its celebrated silk establish- 
ment. But the spinning of an entangled flock of 
fibres into a smooth thread which constitutes the 
main operation with cotton, is in silk superfluous ; 
being already performed by the unering instinct of 
a worm, which leaves to human art the simple task 
of doubling and twisting its regular filaments.— 
The apparatus requisite for this purpose is more el- 
ementary, and calls for a few of those gradations 
of machinery which are needed in the carding, 
drawing, roving, and spinning processes of a cot- 
ton-mill. 

When the first water-frames for spinning cotton 
were erected at Cromford, in the romantic valley 
of Derwent, about sixty years ago, mankind were 
little aware of the mighty revolution which the 
new system of labor was destined by Providence to 
achieve, not only in the structure of British socie- 
ty, but in the fortunes of th world at large. Ark- 
Wright alone had the sagacity to discern, and the 
boldness te predict in glowing language, how vast- 
ly productive human industry would become, when 
no longer proportioned in its results to muscular 
effort, which is by its nature fitful and capricious, 
but when made to consist in the task of guiding the 
work of mechanical fingers and arms, regularly im- 


| withering almost to the roots, like annual plants.— | fact, the division, or rather adaptation of labor to 
‘Their perennial growth now began in England, | the different talents of men, is little thought of in 
and attracted capital in copious streams to irrigate | factory employment. On the contrary, wherever a 
‘the rich dominions of industry. When this new | process requires peculiar dexterity and steadiness 
career commenced about the year 1770, the annual | of hand, it is withdrawn as soon as possible from 
| consumption of cotton in British manufactures was | the cunning workman, who is prone to irregulari- 
under four millions of pounds weight, and that of Lties of many kinds, and it is placed in charge of a 


the whole of Christendom was probably not more 
than ten millions. Last year the consumption in 
Great Britain and Ireland was about two hundred 
and seventy millions of pounds, and that of 
Europe and the United States together four 
hundred and eighty millions. This prodigious 
increase is, without doubt, almost entirely due to 
the factory system founded and upreared by the 
intrepid native of Preston. If then this be not 
merely an inevitable step in the social progres- 
| sion of the world, but the one which gives a com- 
|tnanding station and influence to the people who 
most resolutely take it, it does not become any man, 
far less a denizen of this favored land, to vilify the 
author of a benefaction, which, wisely ‘administer- 
ed, may become the best temporal gift of Provi- 
dence to the poor, a blessing destined to mitigate, 
and in a measure to repeal the primeval curse pro- 
nounced on the labor of man, “in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” Arkwright well de- 
serves to live in honored remembrance among those 
ancient master-spirits, who persuaded their roaming 
companions to exchange the precarious toils of the 








chase, for the settled comforts of agriculture. 


peculiar mechanism, so self-regulated that a child 
may superintend it. ‘Thus, to take an example from 
the spinning of cotten—the first operation in deli- 
cacy and importance, is that of laying the fibres 
truly parallel in the spongy slivers, and the next is 
| that of drawing these out into slender spongy cords, 
called rovings, with the least possible twist; both 
being perfectly uiform throughout their total length. 
To execute either of these processes tolerably by 
a hand-wheel, would require a degree of skill not 
to be met with in one artizan out of a hundred.— 
But fine yarn could not be made in factory-spin- 
ning except by taking these steps, nor was it ever 
made by machinery till Arkwright’s Sagacity con- 
trived them. Moderately good yarn may be spun 
indeed on the hand-wheel without any drawings at 
all, and with even indifferent rovings, because the 
thread, under the two-fold action of twisting and 
extension, has a tendency to equalize itself. 

The principle of the factory system then is, to 
substitute mechanical science for hand skill, and 
the partition ofa process into its essential constit- 
uents, for the division or graduation of labor among 





artizans. On the handicraft plan, labor more or. 
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less skilled, was usually the most expensive ele- | 
ment of production—materiam superabat opus ; but 
on the automatic plan, skilled labor gets progress- 
ively superseded, and will, eventually, be replaced 
by mere overlookers of machines. 

By the infirmity of human nature it happens, that 
the more skilful the workman, the more self-willed 
and intractable he is apt to become, and, of course, 
the less fit a component of a mehanical system, in 
which, by occasional irregularities, he may do great 
damage to the whole. The grand object therefore 
of the modern manufacturer is, through the union 
of capital and science, to reduce the task of his 
work-people to the exercise of vigilance and dex- 
terity,—faculties, when concentred to one process, | 
speedily brought to perfection in the young. In 
the infaney of mechanical engineering, a machine- 
factory displayed the division of labor in manifold | 
gradations—the file, the drill, the lathe, having each 
its different workmen in the order of* skill: but the 
dexterous hands of the filer and driller are now su- 
perseded by the planing, the key-groove cutting, | 
and the drilling machines; and those of the iron. 
and brass turners, by the self-acting slide-lathe.— 








MAINE FARMER 








Trrat Or Ratweunciosep. Threughsormeac-!more. Some of Thos. Day’s might be of use.— 
cident, (says the N. Y. Courier & Enqnirer,) we | You must get these notes and send them. He (R.) 
have not received by mail from our reporter at Ba- | supposed that R. A. would soon be in Buffalo. 
tavia, an account of the close of B. Rathbun’s tri- —- 
al. We learn, however, from the Batavia Demo- EartTaquake IN Patestine. This horrible ca- 
crat that the summing up was closed on Monday | tastrophe took place on Sunday, the Ist of Janua- 
evening, when, after the delivery of the Judge’s | ry, late in the afternoon, though before sunset, when 
charge, the case was submitted to the jury, who | a violent shock of earthquake destroyed the whole 
continued together until 9 o’clock the following | of Saffet, Tiberias, and many of the surrounding 
morning, at which hour they came into Court and | villages, to which our much lamented friends, Mr. 
declared their inability to agree. One of their) and Mrs. Levy, and the greater part of their fam- 
number remarked, that they could not determine | ily, fell victims, with about 500 other Israelites, 
that there was sufficient evidence to convict the | and as many Christians and Mussulmuns, at Saffet 
prisoner. At the request of Judge Garpiner, they | only, without including the great many persons 
again retired, for the purpose of endeavoring to | mortally wounded or maimed, and those who were 
agree; but soon returned with the same report.— | dug out of the ruins eight or ten days after, alive, 
They were discharged, but starved and in a dying state. Such an appall- 

It was understood that during the night the Jury | ing scene is seldom to be met with in the annals of 
were equally divided. In the morning, before their | history, and my heart fails in attempting to give 
first report, they stood seven for acquittal, and six’ you farther particulars. It was only the 5th inst. 


| for conviction. On retiring, and before their sec- | (five days after the earthquake) that the few survi- 


ond report, it was remarked by one of the jurymen, | vors of Saffet recovered from their stupor, and de- 
that nine were for acquittal, and three for convic- | spatched messengers to this and other places for 
tion. A new trial must of course follow. assistance to remove the ruins and bury the dead, 


Mr. Anthony Strutt, who conducts the mechanical} The following are the purport of some of the | and also for tents, coverings, provisions, surgical 


department of the great cotton factories of Belper | 
and Milford, has so thoroughly departed from the | 
old routine of the schools, that he will employ no 
man who has learned his craft by regular appren- 


letters read in evidence on the trial. aid, &c. for the maimed and wounded, none of 


BENJ. RATHBUN TO RATHBUN ALLEN. —— oar, — — ye ar vil- 
Burrao, Sunday, 20th March, 1835. ages which had shared the same fate. We imme- 


diately opened a subscription here, and sent them 


ticeship ; but in contempt, as it were, of the divis-; Telling R. A. of the number of notes that had| what ‘we could. Another account estimates the 


ion of labor principle, he sets a ploughboy to turn 


Bees er . ; EBs er: - 
been protested. Urging him to see Gravier, and whole number of victims at three thousand.—Guib- 


a shaft of perhaps several tons weight, and never | for the present to keep him in good humor, so that 
has reason to repent his preference, because he in- | his name might be commanded for their paper.— 


eralter Chronicle. 





fuses into the turning apparatus a precision of ac- | That he would send him notes which he (R. A.) 
tion, equal, if not superior, to the skill of the most | must keep close, until Pratt haa left the city, that 


experienced journeyman. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Kennebec, opposite Hallowell, is now open, 
and how much farther down, we do not learn. ‘The 


ice broke up the twelfth and went out without doing | 
any damage, we believe. This looks more like the | 


moving off of old Winter than any thing we have 


yet seen.—Chroniele. 


A gang of burglars stripped a watchmaker’s shop 
in Baltimore, on Saturday night week, of goods val- 


ued at #3000, being nearly the whole of its con- | 


tents. On leaving the premises, the rogues placed | 
a placard over the door—* Truis sToORE TO LET.” 

Mr. Grimshaw, at Sunderland, lately finished the 
longest rope known. It was over four thousand 
yards long, seven mehes in circumference, and | 
twelve tons in weight. It will cost £400, and is 
made for the use of the London and Birmingham 
railway. 


The income of the estate of Stephen Girard, de- 
ceased, for the year 1836, was $418,000. The 
greater portion of this sum is appropriated to the 
Girard College, to which $153,000 were appropri- 
ated the previous year. It is said the Institution, 
when completed, will be the most splendid in the 
Union. 


The income of the Marquis of Westminster is 


£1000 per day! 

Mr. O’Connell lately received a singular letter 
from Ireland, written in a female hand, inclosing 
notes for £100. The communication runs :— A 
tribute of gratitude to Mr. O’Connel, for making 
Ireland respected. 

Feb. 19, 18377 

Kennebunk has voted to receive the portion of 
the surplus revenue belonging to that town and to 
invest it in Bank Stock. 


ARRIVAL OF THE FreNcH Minister. The fri- 


= Sirene, Com. Duporter, having on board M. | 
$ 


ontois, minister from France to the United States, 
arrived in Hampton Roads on Tuesday afternoon. 
The 8. sailed from Rio de Jeneiro 1st Feb. 


From Fioriwa. A slip from the office of the 
Charleston Mercury brings us advices from St. Au- 
ate to the 3ist, and Fort Dade to the 26th of 

arch. Many of the chiefs of the hostile Seminoles 
Lave arrived at Fort Dade, and there appears now 
to be but little doubt that the war is at an end so 
far as the Indian chiefs are concerned. 


The French bark Euphrosine, arrived at Charles- 
ton on the Ist inst. in 62 days from Caen, (France,) 
with a cargo of HAY. 


| both Pratt and Johnson were there—to look partic- 
‘ularly sharp after Pratt’s movements, and see if he | 


. | went to Philadelphia. 


7th March. | 

That L. R. had a packet of notes, which he | 

/ would forward him at New York, and that a room 
with a fire place in it had been ordered for him at 
the Franklin. 'The reason for ordering such a room | 
was, that Allen might devote his days to outdoor | 
business and his nights to the arrangement of his | 
plans and correspondence, secure from interruption | 
and idle curiosity. Again enjoins on him to be 
wary and cautious in his business—not to leave his 
papers lying so that any one might see them—to 
be active in his business—to exert a giant strength 
—that he (R. R.) could only caution generally, as 


he had ten thousand things in his mind which drove | 
'what he was writing from his memory. 


B. R. to R. A. at New York. 


Again informing him that R. 8S. Brown had $14,- | 


000 for him, telling him to rouse the faculties of 


James, and to have recourse to L. White in any 
emergency, who he supposed was going to Phila- 
delphia. To look this and that way, before he dis- 
posed of his paper—to “be wise as a serpent, yet 
harmless as a dove.” Reminding him of the 17th | 
and 19th March, as days long to be remembered by | 
them—inquiring what had been done about the Pa-} | 
terson money. 


12th March. 


| The brig Rosalba, which arrived at Philadelphia 
on Friday last from Pernambuco, has on board, four 
of the mutineers of the schr. Wm. Wirt, who mur- 
dered their captain on the voyage out from this port 
to Rio Janeiro, an account of which was published 


in our paper some time since.—Bost. Post. 


Tue Deatu Wattrz.—A French paper relates 
a singular and startling incident. At a ball lately 
given at Port Louis, near Lorient, while a young 
lady was waltzing, she felt the hand by which she 
was supported become stone cold, and on looking 
into the face of her partner, found his features dead- 
ly pale and horribly contracted. She fainted at the 


sight and fell to the ground whilst the cavalier dropt 


by her side. The lady was taken up and recover- 
ed, but the life of the gentleman was extinct. She 
maintains that he was dead several seconds before 
she knew it, and that she turned round the room 


' with him after he wasa corpse! He was a married 


man with several children, and his wife was at the 
ball. 


Consucat Tenperness. An old lady, residing 


not far from Exeter, was perhaps one of the most 


brilliant examples of conjugal tenderness that the 
last century produced. Her husband had long been 
dying, and at length, on the clergyman of the par- 
ish making one of his daily visits, he found him 
dead. The disconsolate widow in giving an ac- 
count of her spouse’s last moments, told him her 


B. R. to R. A. at N..Y. | “poor dear man kept groaning, but he could not 


‘die; at last, said she, I recollected that I had got a 


Again reminding him of the 17th and 19th, as/ piece of new tape in the drawer, so I took some of 
days long to be remembered—telling that Col. that and tied it as tight as I could round his neck, 
Steele had directed several persons to the Life and and then stopt his nose with my thumb and finger, 


Trust Company, to inquire into his (R’s.) responsi- 
bility—that this must be stopped, as all the credit | 
he had there he required, and that by sending per- | 
sons there to make inquiries, he was hurting his | 
| credit with the Company—that the thoughts of the | 
17th and 19th have completely unmanned him, yet 
urging Allen not to cease his exertions—* Do not 
give up the ship!”—* Stick to it like a giant!”— 
“Go ahead !”—“ It must be gone through with !”— 
being constant exclamations in all these letters. 


B. R. to L. R. 


and poor dear! he went off like a lamb.” 


Wivows. ‘Widders, Sammy,’ replied Mr. Wel- 
ler slightly changing color. ‘ Widders are ’ceptions 
to evry rule. I have heard how many ord’nary wo- 
men one widder’s equal to, in pint 0’ comin’ over 
you. I think it’s five-and-twenty, but I don’t right- 
ly know vether it ain’t more.’ 


Lorenzo Dow. This man was an oddity of the 
oddest kind. The best anecdote of him is, that be- 
ing at a hotel in Delhi, New York, one evening, 
which was kept by one Bush, and the place being 





“Vew York, April 12, 1836. 
They had been obliged to let 12,000 lie over | 
that day, and had personally gone and saved protest, 


by informing them that the money should be forth- | 


coming on the morrow, Inquiring if Lyman had 
secured the note of Palmer? Had he got the note 
of H’y Kip? If he had, could not others be got 


like them, and forwarded to New York for use ?—) 


Cannot you get the note of White, Kimball & 
So? If you get their note—you get my idea— 


-you can get others of the same date. His (R.’s) | 


name was too common in the market just now for 
him to get money upon it. Get Darrow to sign 2) 


the residence of the celebrated Gen. Root, he was 
importuned by the Gen. in presence of the landlord. 
to describe Heaven. ‘ You say a great deal abou' 
that place,’ said the general, ‘tell us how it looks. 
Lorenzo turned his grave face, and long flowing 
beard, towards Messrs. Root and Bush, and replie! 
with impurtable gravity, ‘ Heaven, friends, is a vas! 
extent of smooth, rich territory ; there is not a ro0 
nor bush in it, and there never will be.’ 


ConnuBIAL BLIss.—* My dear,” said He, “ yo! 
seem to wear the small clothes.” 
“My dear,” said She, “somebody must wet! 


\or 3 $2,000 notes—if you can get two you can get thom.”—V. Y. Her. 











AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 
——— ina) 








Successrut Provestne.—The Norfolk Beacon| ARRANGEMENT OF THE KENNEBEC | 


states that a farmer near that city, while recently 
engaged in ploughing one of his fields, struck upon 
a vault containing a 

coins—valued, it is surmised, at from $10,000 to 
$20,000. The vault was partly of brick covered 
over with large stones, well put together with mor- 
tar. It was evidently built for special deposite, and 
adapted to the size of the box that was enclosed 


within it for many years. The box was of mahog- | 


AND BOSTON STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY—1837.. 


ox filled with gold and silver | "HE superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 


Naruaniet Kimpacz, Master, will leave Gar- 


diner every MONDAY and FRIDAY, at 3 o'clock, 


/P. M. and Bath at 6 o'clock, P. M. 


| Leave Lewis's Wuarr, Boston, for Bath and 


Gardiner, every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
| at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
Carriages will bein readiness to take passengers 


any or cedar, and much decayed. The coin was | a 
y S naodky y to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 


all over one hundred years old, and consisted of 
Spanish dollars, guineas, doubloons, &c. 


ithe arrival of the Boat, and on the days of her sail- 


| ing. 
Sreampoat Disaster.—The steamboat Norfolk | Hack fare from Augusta 37 1-2 cents; from Hal- 


left New Windsor for this city yesterday afternoon, 
at half past four o’clock. When just above Sing 
Sing, she was struck by a cake of ice, which stove 
in her bow. The captain steered for the shore, and 
finding that the water gained very fast, he ran her 
aground, where she was lying at day light this morn- 
ing, with three feet water in her at high tide.—NV. 
Y. Com. 








MARRIED, 

In this town, on Wednesday evening last, by Rev. 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Henry W. Decker to Miss Elizabeth 
S. Locke. 

In Bowdoin, Mr. David Wait to Miss Martha Carr 
of Bowdoinham. 

In Mercer, Seth Hinkley, Esq. to Miss Roxana 
Stevens of Orono. Mr. Caleb Willard of New Sha- 
ron to Miss Nancy N. Hinkley. 

In Norridgewock, Mr. Jefferson Cleaveland, of 
Embden, to Miss Susan Ann Wasson, of Anson. 








DIED, 

In Winthrop, on Friday last, Mr. Samuel D. 
Brown, aged 27. 

In Bowdoin, widow Martha Tilden, aged 94. 

At Hampton, N. H. 27th ult. Rev. Josiah Web- 
ster, 66; he preached at Newburyport about 12 days 
previous, at the ordination of his son as a seaman’s 
preacher for the port of Constadt, Russia. 

At Mason, N. H. March 5, Mr. Oliver Elliot, 102 
years, 6 months and 2 days—a soldier in the French 
war of 1756, and in the Revolution. To the power 
of attorney for drawing his pension, this veteran sub- 
scribed his name with his own hand on the 4th of 
September last, and on the 4th of March the day be- 
fore his death, he made his mark to the power which 
drew his pension. 











BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Mownpay, April 3, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

At market 280 Beef Cattle, 40 pairs Working Ox- 
en, 235 Sheep and 760 Swine. 

Prices.—Beef Cattleh—An advance was realized 
and we advance our quotations, viz:—extra at $9 50; 
first quality $859 a900; second quality $8 30a 
8 50; third quality $6 75 a 7 75. 

Working Oxen—A large proportion were ordinary 
and purchasers were unwilling to pay the prices 
asked. We notice a few sales only, viz: $80, 85, 
100, and 115. 

Sheep—We notice a lot taken at $5 25 each, and 
a lot at $8 00 each,a lot of 100 from Conway at $11 
each and a lot from Princeton at $20 each, 

Swine—We notice the sale of several lots at 11 1-4 
for sows and 11 3-4 for barrows. At retail 111-2 a 
12 1-2 and 13. 











mS" NOTICE, 

THE Generar Murtvat Fire Insurance Com- 
PANY, (office at Hallowell), hereby give notice to,the 
public that they will Insure against damage by Fire 
on Dwelling houses, Stores, Shops, Tools, Furni- 
ture, &c. &c. on application being made to the Sec- 
retary. All applications for Insurance made by mail 
or otherwise will be promptly attended to. 

R. G. LINCOLN, Sec’y. 

Hallowell, April 14, 1837. celyflm-5 


WHITE MULBERRY TREES AND CHI- 


NESE OR MORUS MULTICAULIS. 


ERSONS wishing to purchase Mulberry Trees requested to insert the above. a) 
of either of the above kinds, or Chinese Cut-. PLOUGHS FOR SALE. 
tings, can be supplied by applying to the subscriber| [Hitchcock's improved Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, | 


at the office of the Maine Farmer, w is age . . : 
é ‘ » Who is agent for of all sizes, of the most improved patterns for sale by 


a person having a nursery of them. 
WILLIAM NOYES. 
Hallowell, Mar 2 30, 1837. 


DOCT. BRANDRETW’S CELEBRATED 
VEGETABLE PILLS. 
B. MERRICK has been appointed General 
* Agent for this State for selling the above, and 
will receive orders for the same. 


March 16, 1837. 1 





| Winthrop, April 11, 1837. 9 
| 


| 


| 


| S'. HELENA POTATOES for sale by 


lowell 25 cents. Books kept atthe principal Hotels 
}in Hallowell and Augusta. 
FARE, 
From Gardiner to Boston, $4 00 
“« Bath “ «a a0 AND FOUND. 

Deck Passengers, $2 00 

7 The NEW ENGLAND is 31-2 years old— 
173 feet long, and 307 tons burthen. During the 
past winter she has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired, and the Proprietors have spared neither 
pains nor expense to render her in all respects wor- 
thy of public confidence. That she is the fastest 
Boat on the Eastern coust is now universally admit- 
ted, and her superiority as a Sea-Boat has been ful- 
ly proved. 

Acrents.—LAWSON H. GREEN, Gardiner. 

JOHN BEALS, Bath. 
M. W. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, April 14, 1837. 5 
SURPLUS REVENUE. 
Strate or MAINE. 
Treasury Office, March 30, 1837. 








the Legislature, by which the cities, towns and plan- 
tations of the State are allowed time till the 20th 
June next, for taking and returnmg the census or 


| April as fixed by the original Aet. The first 
‘and fifth seetions of the said additional Act are sub- 


| joined. ASA REDINGTON, Jr., Treasurer. 


| Sree. 1. Be ét enacted by the Senate and House of 


| Representatives in Legislature assembled, That the 
time allowed to the respective cities, towns, and 
| plantations in which to take the census and make 
_returns thereof to the State Treasurer, is hereby ex- 
' tended to the twentieth day of June next. 

| See. 5. Be it further enacted, Vhat the Treasurer 
_be directed to cause the section of this Act to be 


forthwith published in all the newspapers that pub- | 


lish the laws of the State. 

Newspapers which publish the laws of the State 
| are requested to tnsert the above. 5 
& chlamentneasion 


SURPLUS REVENUE. 
STATE oF Maine. 
Treasury Office, April 6, 1837. 





The first and second quarterly apportionments of | 


|the Surplus Revenue, to be deposited with the Ci- 
ties, Towns and Plantations, of the State are of equal 
‘amounts, and are both now ready to be paid at this 
office to the agents authorised to receive the same. 
| ASA REDINGTON, Jr., Treasurer. 
| Printers who publish the laws of the State are re- 


- 


quested to insert the above. 5 





STATE OF MAINE.’ 
Treasury Office, April 12, 1837. 
By a Resolye of the State of Maine, passed the 


the use and on the credit of the State, to procure on 
loan the sum of one hundred and fifty-five thousand 
dollars, reimbursable, one half at the pleasure of the 
State after five years, and the other half at the pleas- 
ure of the State after eight years, at a rate of inter- 


| est not exceeding five per cent. payable annually. 


Proposals for the above or any part thereof, will 
be received at this office. 
ASA REDINGTON, Jr., Treasurer. 


Printers who publish the laws of the State, are 





P. BENSON & Co. 





PUL BERRYSEED for sale by 
Rk. G. LINCOLN. 
Hallowell, March, 1837. 2 





R. G. LINCOLN. 
Hallowell, March 31, 1837. 3 





On the 29th inst. an additional Act was passed by | 


‘enumeration of the inhabitants, instead of the 20th | 


29th March, 1837, the Treasurer was authorized, for | 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE, 

THE subscriber informs his friends and the pub- 
lic that he has resumed the charge of his Temper- 
‘ance House in Winthrop Village, where he is ready 
to wait on his former customers and others who may 
favor him with a call. He would render them 
thanks for the liberal patronage with which they 
have heretofore favored him and solicits a continu- 
ance of their favors, assuring them that while he has 
charge of the House every attention shall be paid to 
their accommodation. 

The subscriber is aware that complaints have been 
justly made against many of our Temperance Hous- 
es,—and is determined to furnish such entertain- 
ments that the friends of temperance and those who 
patronize him, shall be satisfied. Will they call 


and judge for themselves ? 
DANIEL CARR. 


Winthrop, April 5, 1837. 
NOTICE, 

The subscriber having left town, requests all per- 
‘sons indebted to him by note or account to call and 
settle with Sern May, Esq. Those who do so pre- 
vious to the Ist day of June next will save cost, oth- 
erwise they must not complain if they have to pa 
‘at least an office fee. E. C. MILLIKEN. 

Winthrop, April 17, 1837. sw l0 


| KEN. CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
| Persons elected by the Ken. Co. Ag. Society as 
Standing Committees for this year, are notified to 
meet at the office of Sam’t P. Benson, in Winthrop, 
on Saturday the 22d inst. at 1 o’clock P. M. to pre- 
pare a list of premiums, and appoint adjudging com- 
mittees. SAM'L P. BENSON, 
NATHAN FOSTER, > Trustees. 
OAKES HOWARD, 
Winthrop, April 17, 1837. 




















NOTICE. 
| EDWARD P. STEVENS, Coach, Sign and Or- 
'namental Painter—Would inform his friends and 
the public that he has opened a shop in the store one 
door east of J. Lovering's store, opposite the Facto- 
‘ry. He flatters himself that by the long experience 
|he has had in the business, and paying strict atten- 
tion he will be able to do his work in the best man- 
/ner and in the most fashionable style ; and by so do- 
| ing those who may favor him with their custom may 
‘rest assured that their work will be done to entire 
| satisfaction and at short notice. 
| Winthrop, April 17, 1837. 3wl0 


5 faye emgice RAISO SQUASH SEED, (very superior) 
for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Seed Store. 
Hallowell, March 31, 1837. 3 


| FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
} 














Petal received from the Agricultural Warehouse, 
Boston, my usual supply of Garden and Flour 
Seeds, which are put up in papers labelled with short 
printed directions for the culture of each variety. 
They are packed in boxes for the convenience of 
those who wish to buy to sell again, containing from 
$5 to $10 worth, on which 33 1-3 per cent discount 
is made from the marks. Also put up in small box- 
es containing from $1,50 to $3 worth, calculated 
each for single garden, on which 20 per cent dis- 
count is made—for sale at my store, corner of Win- 
throp and Second streets, opposite the Hallowell 
House. : R. G. LINCOLN. 

Hallowell, March, 1837: 2 

LIST OF LETTERS 

Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, April 
1, 1837. 

John Kezayr, Jr. 
Elijah M. Lancaster 
Rutus Moody, 
Elias Miller 
Roxana Prescott 
Charles Pinkham 
Anna Packard 


Joseph Additon 
Lyab Allen 
Adeline Atkinson 
| Sophia Blake 
Mary 8. Blake 
Jane Bangs 
Ephraim Benson 
Richard Caswell Samuel Richards 

Lemuel Capen John Stone 

Zera Coy Fanny Shaw 

Daniel Coy Jirah Swift 

David Daniels Betsey or Harriet Sinclair 
Betsey Dexter Joseph Tinkham 

J. Fairbanks Cephas Thomas 
Lovina Foster Solomon Towle 

Harriet G. Frost Betsey Williams 

Urana Gibson Joshua Wing 
Josiah Hannaford 'Joel White, Jr. 
Walter Haines Moses White, Esq. 2 
Richard Hilton ‘Joel White 
' Content Haines Rebecca Warren 

Eliza W. Jones Israel T. Warren 
Deborah Johnson lJames Wheeler 

Mary M. Kenerson DAVID STANLEY, P. M.. 
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POETRY. 








ly be distinguished—but still it is evident that that CAUTION! 
a = | too was in a measure turned into stone. They are | . on 
From the New Yorker. | described thus—one sitting, with the head leaned | Beware of Counterfeits + 2 
THE UNSEALED LETTER. as it were against a projecting rock, and the other IN consequence of the high estimation in which 
A young student left his father's house, to try the | Standing with a spear balanced in his hand, as though Morrison’s Piils of the British Coliege of Health, 
influence of a milder clime. Death was not thus to he was surprised and had just started on a quick | sondon, are held by the public, it has induced an 








be eluded,—he met him there. During the languor 


walk. The dog lies as if crouched in terror, or about | 


innumerable host of unprincipled couNTERFEITERS 


of a swift decline, he hed longed much for letters to make a spring—but the features, or body is not | 
from his home. At length a letter came,—but he | distinct enough to determine which position. 
was expiring. He fixed on it his glazing eye, with-| "This wonderful formation cannot be accounted 
po A a a he said. om for in any other way, than that these persons were 
i LNB CR MS WAY ANE Bhat Teller 80 passionate- | buried by some terrible convulsion of nature. The 
y desired, remained unopened. | cave ta which they w “ Oe feat i 
1ich they were found is full 125 feet into 

\the mountains, and is situated about a mile beyond 
| what is called the Mammoth Grotto, in a direct line. 
The entrance to the place is difficult, and it is 
|thought that it was never before attempted at all. 
| At the foot of the entrance of the cave is a consid- 
Amid the drooping trees; ‘erable brook of water, which appears to gather from 
Strange waters chafed their rocky bed, jal parts of it. There is also a valley thence to the 

Urged by the fitful breeze. ‘river.. The gentlemen who have made this inter- 
But he to whom those plaintive tones esting discovery are making active preparations to 

So oft, in contrast, bore | bring away the bodies, which they intend to have 
The singing brook that merrily forwarded to New York. 

Ran by his father’s door; Since the above was written, we have had an in- 


It came too late, that tender-secroll,— 
Mid stranger forms he lay, 

With that last whiteness on his brow, 
Which may not pass away. 


There was a sound of mournful winds 


to attempt imitations, under the deceptive terms of 
“ Improved Hygean Medicine,” “ Original Hygean,” 
“ The Morrison Pills, signed by Adna L. Norcross,” 
&c. &e. thus to deceive the unwary. In conse- 
quence of mauy persons being seriously injured by 
taking the counterfeit pills purchased at the Drug- 
gists’ Stores, the Agent has taken the precautionary 
mearure of having an extra yellow label fixed on 
each package, signed by the Agent of each State, 
and by his sub-Agents, Take notice, therefore, 
that none of the genuine Morrison Pills of the 
British College of Health, London, can be obtain- 
ed at any Druggist Stores throughout the World; 
the Drug Stores being the principal source through 
which Counterfeiters can vend their spurious pills. 
H. SHEPHERD MOAT, 
General Agent for the U. 8. America. 





As you value Health, be particular, none are gen- 





vitation to visit the cave and bodies, which we shall 
most certainly accept. We have hitherto declined 
to mention the names of the persons to whom we 
have alluded in this account. One of them isa 
wealthy English gentleman, resident of Philadel- 
phia. John Chester, Esq.and his companion is Mr. 
Jacob L. Davis,a Philadelphian. The object of 
their scientific researches is principally their own 
Atl ;' 1 holl | gratification. We shall next week give our readers 
, yr . 7:1 . > . . . *,* 
*e eee > Soap a rs =e sone, /some further particulars relative to the position of 
re fr acce ss —_ } ? . * . 
Pp tis <9. roy See see | the cave, ete., which our visit will enable us to do. 
ay it aside —but in his hand | __ aellle Te Ob 
ieee alecdi dhe ace went | —Hamuilton (Tenn.) Obs. 
ey placed the unopened scroll. 


The gale that from his native bowers 
A rich luxuriance swept, 

No more, amid the broken gold 
Of earthly memories wept. 

They held the letter o'er his couch, 
They prest it near his eye,— 

‘ The long desired! behold it here!” 
There breath'd no answering sigh. 











And there, reproachfully gleamed forth 
Its seal, so rich and rare, 

Which still the bfeathing impress bore 
Of Love's confiding care; 


PLOUGHS!! 


| Ploughs from the well known Hitcheock patterns. 
| Also—6 six sizes of the Prouty & Mears improved 


Oft had the stricken exile mourn’d, , Patent. The latter is a new article and has gained 


AN extensive assortment of finished Cast Iron | 


uine unless signed by Rurus K. Pager, Agent for 
the State of Maine, on the yellow label, and can be 
| purchased of the following Sub-Agents. 
RUFUS K. PAGE, Agent for the State of Maine. 
Davis & Chadbourn, Portland ; Geo. Marston, 
Bath; N. Reynolds, Lewiston; Ransom Bishop, 
_Wiuthrop ; Wm. H. Britton, Jr, Livermore ; Geo. 
Gage, Wilton; Joseph Bullen, New Sharon; 
Richard K. Rice, Foxcroft; J. M. Moor & Co. and 
Z. Sanger, Waterville; Blunt & Copeland, Nor- 
'ridgewock; IE. H. Neil, Milburn; P. H. Smith, 
Belfast; I’. & J. S. Whitman, Bangor; Timothy 
Fogg, Thomaston ; Wm. P. Harrington, Noblebo- 
‘rough ; Henry Sampson, Bowdoinham; Gleason 
/& Houghton, Eastport; Benj. Davis & Co. Augus- 
ta; Jocob Butterfield, East Vassalborough; S. & 


J. Eaton, Winslow; Addison Martin, Guilford ; 


‘the decided approbation of the Ploughmaker and | Otis Follet, Chandlerville ; Rodney Collins, Anson; 
| Farmer, wherever introduced. The formation of |S. R. Folsom, Bucksport; Joel Howe, Newcastle ; 
this Plough being based on philosophical principles | & Atwood & Co, Buckfield; Asa Abbot, Farmigton; 


And in his prayer he sought 
For this sweat herald from his home, 
Now to his bosom brought. 


has happily united strength with simplicity of con- 
struction, ease of draft and guidance with excellence 
jand eflicieney in operation. ‘The interest and con- 
venience of the Ploughmaker has been consulted in 
‘forming the different parts in such manner as to ren- 
= = der his operations more simple and at the same time 
MISCELLANEOUS. 'to give a ready and certain rule by which to adjust 
ee ee —— | his wood work in the most perfect manner, while the 
interest of the farmer has not been overlooked in 


But not till pangs of hope deferr'd 
Had drunk his being’s flame, 

Not till the triumph-hour of wo, 
The tardy treasure came. LL. H.S. 
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Curious Discovery.—lIt is well known to our 
readers, that among the many natural curiosities 
found in the extensive caves and grottoes in the vi- | 
cinity of the Great Laurel Ridge, (Cumberland | x44 leave the furrows in the best possible form for 
Mountains,) many human skeletons and bones of} after tillage, completely inverting and covering all 
animals have been discovered, some of them in @| yegetable and other matter lying on the surface. 
petrified state. These caves abound in prodigious The above Ploughs and Castings from those and 


manner as best to resist that wear. Also to raise 
and turn the furrow still with the least resistance 


vaulted apartments and chambers, which, when) most other patterns of note in the market, may be | 
viewed by torch light, exhibit scenes of gloomy | had wholesale and retail at the Plough and Stove | 


grandeur which astonishes the beholder. Several | Establishment, No. 12, Commercial street, Boston. 
‘“n . > vr r a Y J 

petrified trees have also been discovered on the | a _, PROUTY & MEARS. 

banks of the river near this ridge, as also bones of Boston, March 21, 1937. 3im-6 


; BAB é a. <>< 
mammoths, and other animals whose races are now | GRAVE STONES—MONUMENTS. &c. 


extinct. kable dj The subseriber would inform the publie that he 
+ > artire . se TO r ‘ as =) te a) ® * 4 . ° : 
But the most remarkable discove ry that has ever | carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 


been made in this part of the country—if not the | foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 
greatest natural curiosity in the world, was brought | elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 
to light on Sunday, 24th Jan., by two scientific gen- | yer Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
tlemen with whom we are acquainted, and who are | talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
now in town.—They have been several weeks ex- | Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu- 
ploring the caves above alluded to, and gathering /ments being completed of the New York marble for 
such curiosities as they wished to carry away with | die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 


them. Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 





They are provided for this purpose with a boat of | first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
gum elastic, and capable of buoying two persons. | 4 t0 order—and as to workmanship and compensa- 
With this boat, and other conveniences procured , !°" for work those a have bought or may be un- 
for the purpose, they will, undoubtedly, before they | Ser the nocemy O° SUy'ng, may guage fr them 
leave their task, penetrate every accessible hole in} @. furnished at short notice 
the West Cumberland mountains—for they are de- — ae 3 JOEL CLARK. Jr 
termined to spend the whole season among them. Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 7 es a9 

The wonderful discovery which will now shortly | ———-— > ——-______ , 
be presented to the public, is three petrified bodies | HIGHLAN DER, YOUNG HIGHLANDER, 
entire, one of a dog, and two human bodies, one of OR DEY OF ALGIERS. 
them holding a spear. It is believed by these gen- 























‘forming those parts most exposed to wear in such | 


selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, | 


Either one of these three fine thorough bred En- | 


tlemen, that all three of the bodies may be removed | glish and Arabian Stallions will be sold on favora- | 
, 


from their position in a perfect state—though the 
dog, being in a laying posture upon a flat rock, it 
will undoubtedly be a difficult task to remove it un- 


ble terms.—Atso, ten head of thorough bred Dur- 


| ham improved short horn Bulls, Cows, and Heifers, 


j 


'mals. For terms apply to the printer or Ratpn & 


| may be selected from a herd of forty superior ani- | 


injured. The human bodies appear to be thogeof | 


; t Epwarp H. Watson, East Windsor, Conn. 
men—probably hunters. Their clothing cam hard- | A pril 11, 1837. *9 


Albert Read, Lincolnville; Joseph Hocky, Free- 
dom; G. H. Adams, Saco; J. Frost, Kennebunk ; 
J.{G. Loring, North Yarmouth; Holt & Hoyt, 
Ripley ; James Fillebrown Jr, Readfield; Wilson 
& Wh itmore, Richmond ; Dudley Moody & Co, 
Kent’s Hill, Readfield; H. Rooth, Gardiner; W. 
& HL. Stevens, Pittston; Edmund Dana, Wiscas- 
set; Jeremiah O’Brien, Machias; James Reed, 
| Hope. Hallowell, Noaember 3d, 1836. 


FARM FOR SALE, 
| The subscriber offers for sale his Farm in Win- 
| throp, situate on the post road about 100 rods wes- 
| terly from the village and fronting 112 rods on the 
pond or lake directly below the factory, and nearly 
| the same on the side line—with a good wood lct at 








‘a convenient distance, and on a town road. No 
farm is better watered—produces from 35 to 40 tons 
| of hay, and as good bread and root crops as any oth 
|er farm in the vicinity. There is on it a good orch 
ard producing the best of fruit—has two Houses, one 
| 20 by 40, well finished, 2 story with an ell—the oth- 
/er a very comfortable and convenient house; two 
Barns 30 wide and 100 long, with wood house, shed 
and other out building, all of which may be had of 
the subscriber on the premises on reasonable terms. 
JAMES CURTIS. 
Winthrop, March 20, 1837. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED. 


THE undersigned offers for sale the seed of the 
genuine Morus Multicaulis, imported direct from 
France, by Smith & Sons, New York, and warran- 
ted to be of the growth of 1836.—Said seed is put 
up in half oz. papers, and will be sent per mail free 
of charge to any part of the U.S. on the receipt of 
3 for one, or $5 for two papers. Notes on all sol- 
'vent banks taken in payment.—This seed is war- 
| ranted to produce the genuine Chinese variety, and 
| 
| 





} 
| 


| 


the money in all cases will be refunded, on satisfac- 

tory proof to the contrary-—Short directions for cul- 

ture furnished each order. SETH WHALEN, 
Post Master, Whalen’s Store, New York. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE, 
PERSONS having in their possession the Ist and 

2d Nos. of the present volume of the Maine Farmer, 

who do not preserve them for binding, will confer a 

favor on the publisher by sending them to this offiee. 

| Maine Farmer Orrice, ; 

‘ Hallowell, March 13, 1837. 





